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anything but an accident, a rapid and passing phenomenon
which hardly counts for anything in the history of nature.

On the other hand, the physical conditions of terrestrial
life are detestable. Man is a martyr, exposed to every sort of
suffering: owing partly to the defective organization of his
body, incessantly menaced with danger from external causes,
dreading the extremes of heat and cold; weak and ailing,
coming into the world naked, and without any natural de-
fence against the influence of climate. If, in one portion of
Europe, and in America, the progress of civilization has se-
cured comfort for the rich, what are the sufferings of the poor
in those very same countries 1 Life is perpetual suffering to
the greater number of the men who inhabit the insalubrious
regions of Asia, Africa, and Oceania. And then, before there
was any civilization at all, during the period of Primitive
Man, a period so immense that it stretches back to a hun-
dred thousand years before our epoch, what was the fate of
humanity $ It was a perpetual succession of suffering, danger,
and pain.

The conditions of human existence are as evil from the
moral as from the physical point of view. It is granted that
here below happiness is impossible. The Holy Scriptures,
when they tell us that the earth, is a valley of tears, do but
render an incontestable truth in a poetic form. Yes, man
has no destiny here but suffering. He suffers in his affec-
tions, and in his unfulfilled desires, in the aspirations and im-
pulses of his soul, continually thrust back, baffled, beaten
down by insurmountable obstacles and resistance. Happiness